PROTESTANTISM AND PROLETARIAT
before its great expansion into industrial manufac-
ture. CI contend', wrote Thorold Rogers, 'that from
1563 to 1824 a conspiracy, concocted by the law and
carried out by parties interested in its success, was
entered into, to cheat the English workman of his
wages, to tie him to the soil, to deprive him of hope,
and to degrade him into irremediable poverty. For
more than two centuries and a half, the English law
and those who administered the law, were engaged in
grinding the English workman down to the lowest
pittance, in stamping out every expression or act
which indicated any organized discontent, and in
multiplying penalties upon him when he thought of
his natural rights.'8 It is the agricultural labourer of
whom he is primarily speaking. More modern
investigators do not challenge Thorold Rogers's
verdict. Indeed, one has only to read of the childhood
of John Glare, the son of one among millions of
English peasants towards the end of the eighteenth
century, to realize that their condition was not very
much better than that of the French peasants who
rebelled so mightily and so bloodily in France.
But whereas the French villein, by revolution,
established his claim to land sufficient to make him
independent, and became a peasant proprietor; the
English peasant saw the independence he had half-
retained ruthlessly taken from him by a half-century
of Enclosure Acts passed hugger-mugger by a parlia-
ment of landlords. In England, the poor man and his
beast were driven off the common, which meant off
the land. He could either become a day-labourer at a
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